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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY ‘kingdom of God and his Christ. If we do not be-| tempted, and when we fall into divers temptations 


‘lieve that satan’s power and kingdom may, and and escape them, we have cause to be joyful, and 
JOHN RICHARDS, ‘ought to be Meret in us, how can we pray thankful thet we are delivered out of thein, and 
|without hypocrisy for the coming of God’s holy give the glory to God, who is the Zreat preserver 
kingdom? Believing we must live and die in sin, of men: whose “is the kingdom, and the power, 
\18 @ great support to satan’s kingdom, and a great|and the glory, forever. Ameri?’ 
i must be addressed to the ee ae coming of the kingdom of the) “ Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypo- 
. crites, of a sad countenance, for they disfigure 
The following persons will act as Agents: | Fourth; «Thy will be done in earth as it is in| their faces that they may*a@ppear unto men to 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Phila. =| heaven.”” Most certainly the will of God is punc-| get. verily, I say unto youk.they have their re- 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘tually and perfectly done in heaven; and hardly| ward. 
——_—— any Who make use of this blessed form but believe) « . th, : hi 
EXTRACT FROM THOS. CHALKLEY’S JOURNAL. i, i so; but it is the misery of many souls to believe sed a eure i in ag 
(Continued from page 2.) jit not possible for them to do God's will here on, «That thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
“After this manner therefore pray ye: Our/earth, as it is done in heaven. So that such pray unto thy Father which is in secret; and thy Fa- 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name: |in unbelief, or without a true faith; and the apos- ther which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
“Thy kingdom come: thy will be done in tle says, ** What is not of faith is sin.” Is it not openly.” 
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rth, as it is in heaven. ‘also sino Christ wi andi ; Ty mee ; 
earth, / also charging Christ with commanding that which) 52+ would have all our works of piety, vir- 
« Give us this day our daily bread. ‘cannot be done? It is worthy our sedate consid- 1 chari i ligi be geet 
“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our|eration. He hath shown grace, and ought in jus- tue On -e Oo Ceee, Saee Sone 
& : bea : ; & = 8 J4S- the divine love and filial fear of God, and not for 
debtors. ‘tice to reap it from all mortals. The great sower, 


vain glory or ostentation. And truly, without we 


** And. lead us not into temptation, but deliver) Christ, sows in all sorts of men o : th ! 
, , all sorts of men or grounds: the expect our reward from men, there is no need of 


us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, and the| grace of God appears to all men, and teaches: 


: an outward, hypocritical show, in such duties as 
ower, and the glory, forever. Amen. ther ) s —to| ‘ ; : 
P ees ot i : hem to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, (0 | that of fasting, when truly called to it, and truly 
or if ye forgive men their trespasses, your|live soberly, and righteously, and godly, in the} 


>. . es “Fie we h in th 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. |present world. But antichrist teaches that it ane This the Jews were mue » 
; eats practice of; but mang of them being formal hypo- 


* But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, |r ye a, 
y . P ;|not be done here on earth, as in heaven. erites in it our Lord reprehends them, and warns 


. . ‘ ° ” ; 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. | Fifth; * Give us this day our daily bread.” We)his hearers to shun the like deceit; and tells them, 
A short form and but few words, but of excel-| not being capable, without his blessing, of procu-! if they fast secretly, their heavenly Father will re- 
lent composition, And truly happy are those | ring bread for our bodies or souls, either natural, ward them openly; vet we must not be open sin- 
who live so in their conversation, that they may,/or supernatural; and because our souls cannot hers, or private ones either; for open, or public 
when they use them, do it without falsehood or live without the last, no more than our bodies) xin js damning, if not repented of and forsaken, as 
deceit; enjoying the answer of peace in the prac-| without the first, therefore we ought to pray to’ well as privale deceit. 
tice of it, and the sense of grace influencing the our heavenly and most holy Father for both, with- 
soul. |out doubting: and this shouki we done daily, either) Lay not tp for yourselves treasure upon 
First; ‘Our Father who art in heaven.” The}in words, holy sighing, or spiritual groans,—the earth, where moth and yu? dtth corrupt, and 
great Creator, our universal Father, bath made) Almighty knowing the language of the soul in the where thieves break through and steal. 
us and all nations of one blood: but there is ano-| one, as well as in the other. ‘* But lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, 
ther, and a nearer relation to him than this, to be Sixth; * Forgive us our debts, as we forgive where neuer moth nor 40% doth corrupt, and 
a child of God by regeneration. If we live in an| guy debtors.” Or, as one of the evangelists hath where eget i do not break through nor steal. 
unregenerate state, in our sins and lusis, all which | i¢, Our trespasses, as we forgive ett Dillan tuatiel 0-03 I sd a your treasure is, there will your 
are of satan, then Christ says, * Ye are of your) pass against us;”’ which is to the same end and Ree ee 


father, the devil; and the lusts of your father Ye! purpose. Ifa debtor is indebted to us, and hap- Earthly treasures are very apt to take up the 
will do;”’ and in another place he says, ** Whoso- pens, through some otnidens gnenhes ‘an be insol. mind and draw it from heaven; and because 
ever shall do the will of ny Father who is in hea- vent, and hath not wherewith to pay we pe to Christ would have his children to be in heavea 
ven, the saine is my brother, and sister, and MO- | forgive a tele il aed ae napat: Ged ok: Gew, with him, in tender love he adviseth them not to 
ther.’ It is into this relation that the soul ought) give ys. ae we are all his debtors. and have no- |@Y UP for themselves riches or treasure on earth. 
to come, who can truly and religiously say, * Our thing that. we scan coll emma a pey that great If it be said we lay it up for oor children, it may 
father,” &e. idebt which we owe to him, our mighty creditor; be said also, it is the same snare for them, as to 

Second; “ Hallowed be thy name.” Do we who might lawfully cast us into an eternal jul.— the parents, and sometimes a greater; and when 
sanctify the holy name of the God of the whole But, Oh! his infinite mercy and love to us poor it ts gotten Kis liable to many casualties, and 
earth? Do we religiously observe to fear and mortals: he would have us to imitate him, and ©Te@tes 2 great deal of —— and trouble. Where- 
serve him? Do we profane his awful name, by forgive one another, as we expect he should for- fore Christ tenderly adviseth to seek after, and lay 
tiking it in vain, and living in sin and vanity ?—| give us. And since offences and trespasses will UP treasure of another n ture, in a safer and bet- 
This, instead of hallowing and sanctifying his|come, we must forgive, and the more freely, when ter place, which will not be liable to the like cas- 
name, is to dishonor and reproach it on our part,| the person offending sues for it, by humble peti- uaities, and urgeth us to it with this great reason: 
though he will hallow and honor his own name in tion, to the offended. If we forgive not, neither)” For where your treasure is, there will your 
justice and judgment, on profane and ungodly! will our heavenly Father forgive’ Ge Out tree:| H¢atts be also." Ob! may every true Christian's 
livers, at the last day, when he shall come to) passes. x" treasure and heart be there forever. 


Genie aoe and ie nae by a Christ.—| Seventh; “And lead us not into temptation, but ** The light of the body is the eye; if, therefore, 
not be mocked; such as y one sows 


such shall they reap, whether sin unto death or Sameer wn icrannqety for shine: the Singer, o~ al ROIs, Ey SOE: NE een Gee 
righteousness unto life ee and the glory, forever. Amen. ey 
“s That is, lead us into truth and righteousness,| “* But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
His kingdom which is the same with leading us out of sin, and| be full of darkness; if, therefore, the light which 
is a kingdom of righteousness. Happy souls! who! out of temptation: for we pray to be led out of it.|i8 in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
seck the righteousness of it betimes, and continue by praying not to be led into it; seeing we are not| Mess.” 
in it to the end. If this kingdom come, satan's,'to understand that the Almighty will tempt any It is not good to look on men or things with an 
which isa kingdom of sin and unrighteousness, man to evil. ‘If.’ says the apostle, ‘anv manievil eve; but singly to look on one’s self and 
must needs fall. a is tempted, Jet him not say that he is tempted of|others in the fear of God, having a single eye to 
Oh! that the rising generation might be strong God; for God tempteth no man, but he is tempted| his glory; and then being enlightened by his di- 
to overcome the wicked one, and to be instru-| when he is drawn away of his own Inst.”?” Though vine light. we shall discern between sood and 
ments to pull down his kingdom, and promote the'he doth sometimes permit and suffer us to be'evil. Whereas, if there be any double dealings, 


Third; “Thy kingdom come.” 
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ér looking, or thinking; of if ungodly self be in|any other persons whose hearts we do fiot atid | ken. Among insects we meet with many instan- 
the bottom, and not the glory of God,—then our| cannot know, are true Christians, in a state of}ces of passive imitativeness: some of the spectre 
light will be darkness, and that darkness will be|salvation and acceptance with God. No one in| tribe, or Phasma, exactly resemble small branches 
very great; as it is said in the holy Scriptares, a|this life, such 1 believe to be the design of God,|of trees, aping them in their appearance even to 
double minded man is unstable in all his ways: so\can arrive at a state of perfect assurance. The/the very sprays, knots, and unevenness on their 
that our Saviour’s doctrine is good, to have a sin-|most that we can do is to entertain a hope, alsurface. Others appear like dried leaves, brown, 
gle eye, and to avoid all double dealing. \strong confidence that we are in that state; and arid, and lifeless: while others have delicate frames 
‘No man can serve two masters; for he wil]|that others, of whom we form an opinion, arejof lace-like texture, so closely approximating to 
either hate the one and love the other, or else he|#!so. On what is this hope and confidence found-|the aspect of leaves whose parenchyma has been 
will hold to the one and despise the other: ye €¢, and on what ought it to be founded? We re-|removed, (such as we find in ponds after they 
cannot cesadiiied.cnd aemmen,” ply, upon the general tenor of the life and actions.' have undergone a long maceration) as to render 
We cannot give our leatts to God and to this| Chis evidence is, indeed, imperfect, because we it a matter of difficulty to decide upon their real 
world, and the things of it also, so as to set our | Cannot see the heart and the motives; but it is the nature until the creatures are seen in motion.— 
affections on both, for the apostle saith, “If any best and only standard we can adopt, A good) The Bombyx quercifolia, and some of the Lepi- 
sean tove the. wacll, thatine- of the Father is not | lifes a Christian practice, is the only evidence that | doptera, come under this classification. When 
in him.” And again, “The love of money is the|'"*" ©4M give, or man can require, of a Christian) these creatures are seen on trees hanging down 
root of all evil;” i. e., the inordinate love of it, character. Our Saviour has given us this rule of like withered leaves, none but an entomologist 
and seeking after it, more than for our Maker and Judging, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ | would dream of their being any thing else. M. 
Saviour. Then let us despise the world, and the We have already seen the creed which it is neces-| Lefevere mentions an insect he met with in the 
things of it, in comparison of our God and our sary for aman to adopt, in order to bea Chris-| desert, which was of a perfectly identical color 
Pasig Wa de not understand by those werds|"**-. We now see what creed is necessary, in aj with the brown sand; while a little further on, 
of Christ, that. ho intended to diet tentnt eneh. practical sense, for the same purpose, such a be-| where the soil was white, the insect assumed a 
ing a comfortable accommodation for ourselves hef as produces a Christian life. When the most silvery white appearance. Insects also often re- 
ask Goenilien tm this ardd; bak thnk We thould not |S#mple faith is accompanied with such a life, we semble pebbles, stones, gravel, &c., and can 
set our hearts and affections upon it; for we can-| Cannot withhold the name and character of a hardly be distinguished from them, when resting 
not equally affect both heaven and earth. Christian. _And where this practical character among such objects, even by a very sharp scruti- 
< Phesilies Leatiuete you, heed thanght for does not exist, no matter how long, or how mys-| ny. | Many too, such as the little green and yel- 

’ gnt terious the creed, the seal of true discipleship is|/lowish insects which infest our flowers, especially 

your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; wanting, and the name and hopes of a Christian) rose trees, are of a color so precisely that of the 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on: is o16 entertained in vain. ‘green leaves or branches they are devouring, as 
—— ii more than meat, and the body than, But is it not necessary for him to have some) in many cases to escape detection. When these 


| . 7 / : 
lexperiences to relate, to be able to tell when, tiny creatures change their abode, their color gen- 
** Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not p ’ »| Un) y g 


1 : ’ how, and where he became a Christian ? ‘erally changes to a corresponding color. Some 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 


: ‘ Not in the least. If his life be truly Christian,| resemble the mosses, bark, and even the flowers 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not)... experiences are unnecessary. They add no-|of trees and shrubs upon which they are found; 
much better than they? thing of evidence. If the life be not ‘Christian | and so nearly, that a leaf upon which one is rest- 
Christ would have us without anxious thoughts| they are certainly deceptive. Nothing is more ing may be taken into the hand, and yet the insect 
about our living in this world, i. e. about our eat-| uncertain, equivocal, and suspicious, as a test of/remain unperceived. Some which prey upon the 
ing, drinking, and clothing; and tells us, ‘* That|character, than mental exercises. They come)ova, or produce of other insects, are so nearly 
the life is more than meat, and the body than rai- and go with health or disease, with excitement or like their victims in appearance, as even to be 
ment;”’ by which he shows us, that he who gave tranquillity, with sympathy or solitude. But aj|permitted to enter the nest, and accomplish their 
the life will, by his providence, support it: and as patient continuance in well doing, a calm and predatory objects, without discovery; they are 
he hath formed the body, he will form that which conscientious discharge of duty, accompanied by|* little wolves in sheep's clothing.”’ It is stated 
must feed it; and thét we might the more depend that faith in Christ which we have described, con- that bees, who have generally something to af- 
upon God's providence, he teaches us by the fowls cerning these there is less danger of mistake, and| ford, are frequently subject to this species of de- 
of the air, which neither sow, nor reap, nor ga-'as far as human judgment can go, they leave no) ception. 
ther into barns, and yet their great Creator feed- doubi. Such is the endless variety of temper-) We find also among the finny tribes the evi- 
eth them; and asks, if we are not much better ament, circumstance, education, that no invaria- dences of a similar provision. Those fish which 
than they? So that we being more noble crea- ble rule can be laid down for the formation of the! swim low in the water have their backs colored 
tures, need not doubt of the care and providence Christian character. It is sufficient for us to! to correspond with a deep sea hue; while those 
of God, and his blessing on the labor of our hands; know when it really exists. ‘The true follower of which, like the mackerel, swim near the surface 
though our hearts are not concerned unnecessa- Christ is not he who believes him to be this or! have their bellies of a lustrous white, so as to be 
rily about it, but we have freely given them to (hat in the seale of being who ranges himself less distinguishable, by enemies swimming beneath 
God, and his Christ, our Saviour. under the name of Paul or Apollos, or any pecu-| them, from the bright sky above. Indeed, the 
“Which of you, by taking thought, can add liar sect, but he who obeys and imitates him.—| general difference in color of the back and belly 





one cubit to his stature.” Here, then is the true criterion. He who obeys\of fish seems a provision against enemies from 

The farmers or planters cannot, by their thought- and imitates Christ,—he is the true Christian. {above and below. ‘Those fish which live among 
fulness, cause their corn, fruits, or cattle, to mul Burnap's Lectures. weeds, have the color of the weed as their pre- 
tiply or grow; nor the tradesman his custom, M i enneme | vailing tint; while those which live at the bottom, 
goods, or business, without a proper application, _ |such as soles, flat fish, &c., resemble the sand or 


: re ; ‘ umber of Chi , Q ; Bk . 
which our Saviour is not against, only he would A late - ee f Chambers Journal Com dnl. Some fish, as well as frogs, change their 
have us without an encumbered and over-caring ®" interesting article on the variety of apparatus|color with that of the mud and weeds of the wa- 
mind. The merchant likewise, by all his thought-| that has been furnished to the animal and vegeta- | ters they inhabit. 


fulness, cannot bring home his ship from afar, nor ble kingdoms for attack and defence, which we| Birds, upon whose strength and swiftness of 


. > f > 2 p ire } r e . ° . ° in} i of . ~ . sa@ee «4 
carry her safe to her desired port. All thingson +01 will be found instructive, particularly to the) Pinion depends their greatest security, are able 


this wise are in the hands of Almighty God; and ; ‘likewise to avoid their winged enemies by the 
ws hh’ oe lovers of natural history. eer . Pe 
it is our duty to trust in him, and to depend upon istrict correspondence of their plumage in color 


his divine providence, for meat, drink, and clo-| Jmitativeness is one of the most curious and in-|with that of the brown fields, or the withered 
thing, for happiness here, and hereafter, forever. | teresting of these means of defence against an en-| branches and leaves, upon which they repose.— 





(To be continued.) emy; while it is one which in some cases exhibits) Who, in the boyish pursuit after the tiny wren, 
iit in a singular light the mental faculties, if the ex-/has not half conceived her to possess the power 
a 4 J : pression can be allowed, of the creatures to whom of invisibility, as she has ran along the seared 
ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. | 


it has been given. Imitativeness is a safeguard stump, or mossy bank, before his feet? The hawk 

This part of,our subject, I confess, is surround-| whose utility depends upon a creature passing for thus often loses his prey, and wheels off in sullen 
ed with more difficulties than the other, from the, what it is not, and being thus overlooked by its! disappointment, while the lark he has been pur- 
very nature of the case. Because it is more easy foes. Imitativeness is either passive or active.—| suing is all the time only crouching down among 
to judge of what is true or what is revealed in the Either the color, form, or aspect of the creature, some kindred colored herbage. The small birds, 
language of the Scriptures, than to judge of hu-|resembles some other natural object, or, by an ef-; when under pursuit, seem to be quite sensible of 
man character and conduct. I confess that it is fort of its own, it is able closely to imitate the ob-| the value of this defence, and seek out those spots 


impossible to judge that we ourselves, much Jess ject for which it wishes, so to speak, to be mista-|of ground, or patches of vegetation, which bear 
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the nearest resemblance to their own color. Dar-| which makes their discovery among the dry grass A PROFESSIONAL RAIN-MAKER. 
win tells us that birds which are much among) which surrounds them more difficult. The par-| ‘Thomas L. M'Kenney, who spent several years 
flowers, such as the goldfinch, are furnished with |tridge also, to lure away an enemy, will run just! of his life among the North American Indians, 
very vivid colors themselves. The partridge, the as if it was wounded. Some of the feline tribe, | has recently published a work which contains 
woodcock, the tree pigeons of the east, and the and others among animals, will simulate sleep, se ities be tae 
quail, and even the tiny tom-tit, are deeply indebt-|until their hapless prey has been drawn near ®?Y ae ES 
ed to this provision of color for their defence. | enough to be pounced upon. Singular to relate, | witness. The following account of a professional 
Among animals too, although in a less remark- there is a crab, the Cancer phalangium, which|‘* rain-maker’”? among the Choctaws, illustrates 
able manner, passive imitativeness is a means of] cuts off small pieces of a marine fucus, and fast- 
defence. ‘The changeful appearance of that ani-| ing thom upon Hs opines, eunrches Upon its &"! This Indian passed himself off among his breth- 
mal Proteus, the chameleon, is a striking instance | ©™Mles, like Birnam wood to Dunsinane. 


? ; “a i : ren as one who was in alliance with the Great 
in point. ‘The trapelus, the polychrus, and sev-| Armor must be considered as the next and 


eral of the anolii, possess the same wonderful | most obvious defence, and may be regarded, as in ac and could produce rain by his interces 
property; some of them can change their color the former instance, both as passive and active; SiOns. | | 

even more suddenly than the chameleon itself. — passive where, like a coat of mail, it is a negative “T shook hands with him, and told him I was 
The reader must be familiar with the explanation! defence, and active when it consists of weapons glad to see him; that I had heard of his greatness; 
of this phenomenon; which consists in the sudden! ysed by the voluntary efforts of the animal. The|and that I was so anxious to know the secret of 


inflation of the enormous lungs of these creatures, | insects are frequently provided with an armor of rain-making, that I would give him an order on 


rendering them almost transparent. ‘The hare, hairs, some of which, on being touched, will pro-|the agent for a pair of scarlet leggings, a pound of 
as she sits in her form, can only with great diffi-| duce violent pain and inflammation of the hands; | tobacco, a string of wampum, a pound of powder, 
culty be distinguished, by the unpractised eyes and others are protected by a covering of mail.—|two pounds of lead, and a blanket, if he would tel! 
from the herbage around her; and were it not for! Many beetles may be trod upon by the human/|me all about it. He stood up, and looked around 
eyes and noses more acute than those of men, she foot without injury: ants and others often escape | him; and then, holding his head first on one side, 
would often escape by this means. It appears death, even after being apparently crushed be-|and then on the other, listened; when, looking 
not improbable that the change of color in the neath the weight of man. ‘The forest fly, or Hip- well round him again, he sat down, saying to the 
animals of northern regions in winter, is an addi- pobosca equina, is well known to be killed with interpreter, * Ask him if he will give me these 
tional provision against their enemies. ‘the utmost difficulty by the pressure of the finger |things.’ Most certainly, [ replied, upon the con- 
Active imitativeness is one of the most curious| and thumb. The cocoon of the silkworm is ajdition that he will tell me all about his art as a 
subjects in natural history. To only a limited beautiful illustration of this kind of safeguard. |rain-maker. He stood up again, and looked and 
number of the members of the zoological scale lhe larva is here protected by its silken envelope listened, and then seating himself, began: 
has it been given to play the mimic in the great from many of the dangers that would otherwise! 
game of life and death. Commencing with in- be fatal to it. The ‘* frogspittle,” as it is vulgarly | 
sects again, which are mimics in a wonderful de- called, so often seen on our bushes, contains and 
gree, the first stratagem we meet with is the protects the larva of a little insect, by its very dis- 
mock death. Many insects, on being touched, agreeableness, from the attacks of wasps and 
instantly curl themselves up, and drop into a birds, &c. Others are covered, or cover them- 
seemingly lifeless condition, out of which nothing | selves, with a kind of cottony or feathery armor. 
but the pressure of urgent danger can arouse Some roll themselves UP; and their projecting 
them, and then, like some human malingerers we hairs make it a matter of difficulty to take hold of 
have read of, they speedily find their limbs, and| them. 
run for their lives. There is a beetle called the} Among the inhabitants of the waters we imme- 
Anobium pertinar, commemorated by writers on) diately encounter the crustaceous animals, which 
entomology, whose astonishing endurance in this are protected by a calcareous coating outside; the ’ 
deathlike condition scarcely finds a parallel in the familiar exampies are the sea urchin, the crab,| bark and limbs flew all round, and then all was 
marble rigidity of the tortured Indian. his little the lobster, crayfish, &c. Shells are a defence|still. ‘Then the Great Spirit spoke to me, and 
Spartan may be pricked with needles, roasted) common to land and marine creatures. and are in said, ‘* Go to the pine tree, and dig down to the 
over a slow flame, maimed, wounded, and even! some cases so strong, as to render them almost |root where the earth is stirred up, and you will 
torn limb from limb, without evincing a single impregnable. The scales of fish, as of the carp, lind what split the tree. Take it, wrap it care- 
symptom of sensation, or of life; but in its own are also of service as a defence. ‘The solid ar- fully up, and wear it next your body; and when 
time, if indeed it has not been too seriously in-| mor of the genus Testudo, the tortoise tribe, are the earth shall become dry again, and the horses 
jured, it will come to life again, and coolly walk good illustrations. Among these the bosc tortoise and cattle suffer for water, go out on some, hill- 
away as if nothing had happened. ‘The spider is'is wonderfully provided; for it possesses a shel] top, and ask me, and I will make it rain.” I 
known to every one to perform this feat of simu- articulated by two lids, so that when the head and have obeyed the Great Spirit; and ever since, 
lation. Some insects will, when assaulted, turn! limbs of the animal are withdrawn, it is complete- when I ask him, he makes it rain.’ 
on their backs, and stretch out their little limbs ly encased in it, and can bid defiance to its ene- 
in all the immobility of death itself; and after mies. ‘The armadillo has received its name from 
shamming until the danger is over, they will re- the paving-stone like armor which protects it.—! and looking well around him, sat down, and draw- 
sume their briskness again. This device seems) ‘The term Pachydermata, or thick skinned ani- ing from his bosom a roll which was fastened 
directed against that sentiment in the breast of mals, is applied to those whose tegument is so round his neck by a bit of deer skin, began to 
their enemies which prevents their attacking any thickened as to form a very effectual defence. unwrap the folds. These were of every sort of 
thing from which life has departed. Other insects |The skin is sometimes so plated, as in the hide of thing—a pions. bf did Slaahat. thin wanat callons 
will lie on the branches of trees, and arrange! the rhinoceros, as to resemble the roof of a house; another of cotton—laying each piece, as he re- 
themselves in such stiff, inanimate postures, as to while among snakes there is a remarkable illus- moved it, carefully on his knee. At last, and 
cause them frequently to be mistaken for the/tration of mail-likearmor. The scaly ant-eaters, after taking off as many folds as were once em- 
branches or twigs themselves. An anecdote is,again, are provided with large scales like tiles, ployed to encase an Evyptian mummy, he came 
told of a gardener who, seeing, as he thought, a| which, on being attacked, they can elevate, and to ¢ of 


; : : ’ to one that was made of deer 'skin, which being 
dry twig ona tree, broke it off, and to his surprise) then roll themselves into a ball. 


The hedgehog | unwound, he took out the thunderbolt. and hold- 
found it to be a caterpillar. Another is related! curls up the vital parts, bending himself into ajing it with great care between his finger and 


of a servant who, finding, as she thought, little round prickly ball, which has not one weak part thumb, said, * This is it!’ 1 took it, and examined 
round beads in the garden, began to string them exposed. ‘The dense coat of hair is in other ani- it with an expression of great interest, telling him 
into a rosary, when she found them to be anima-|mals a defence not to be despised; that of the it certainly was a wonderful revelation, and a great 
ted creatures. The puss moth, hawk moth, and shaggy bear is ued on our soldier’s caps as|sight; then handing it back to him, he carefully 
others, are caterpillars of the appearance of with-/a shelter from the blows of the sword. The wrapped it up again with the same wrappers, and 
ered leaves and twigs. Among birds, the peewitt! feathers of birds are in some instances of a. ‘ 


: be _ put it back in his bosom. 

or plover is familiarly known to imitate lameness.| similar value. Many of the alligator family have, «The reader is no doubt curious to know what 
It will turn over and over, limping and hobbling, skins so studded and carbuncled with warty ex-/this talismanic charm, this thunderbolt was.— 
and uttering its peculiar plaintive ery, until it has creseences, as to give them the appearance of, Well, it was nothing more nor less than that part 
drawn the intruder to a distance from its nest, those doors which are covered with iron nails.— of a glass stopper that fills the mouth of a decan- 


when it takes wing, and leaves him baffled and Helmets and bony shields are not uncommon|ter, the upper or flat part having been broken 
disappointed. Its eggs, too, have a brown color, among fish. Tb bd contlened. off! 








the superstitions so common to the aborigines. 


‘** Long time ago I was lying in the shade of a 
tree on the side of a valley. ‘There had been no 
rain for a long time,—the tongues of the horses, 
and cattle, and dogs, all being out of their mouths, 
and they panted for some water. I was thirsty; 
everybody was dry. The leaves were all parched 
up, and the sun was hot. | was sorry, when, 
looking up, the Great Spirit snapped his eyes, and 
fire flew out of them in streams all over the hea- 
vens. He spoke, and the earth shook. Just as 
the fire streamed from the eyes of the Great Spi- 
rit, | saw a pine tree, that stood on thé other side 
of the valley, torn all to pieces by the fire. The 


‘1 asked to see this thunderbolt that had shiv- 
ered the pine tree. He rose upon his feet again, 





\ 
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“] wilh and gave bie’ an ‘evden for: the pre-| 
sents, when he shook hands and left me, doubt- 
less much edified, as well as benefitted, by the in- 
terview, to carry on his operations as a rain-ma-| 
ker till it should rain.” 


| 


——_— _ +~s2ee o> ———— 
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APHORISMS. | 
To bear prosperity with temper, and adversity 
with fortitude, is the surest and noblest kind of 
heroism, the crown as well as proof of virtue, and| 
will render us more easy to ourselves, more agree- 
able to our neighbor, and more acceptable in the) 
sight of heaven, than all the gilded trophies of the| 
field, or favors of a prince. | 


A man’s virtue is not to be measured by some 
extraordinary efforts and sallies, but by a constant | 
and uniform series of action. 


He who envies nobody any thin 


g, does almost | 
enjoy every thing. 


All men have their frailties; whoever looks for| 
a friend without imperfections will never find} 
what he seeks. We are not always equally con-| 
tent with ourselves—how should we be so with 
our friend? We love ourselves nevertheless with | 
all our faults, and we ought to love our friend in| 
like manner. 


Fortitude is the guard and support of other vir- 
tues, and without courage, a man will scarce keep 
steady to his duty, and fill up the character of a) 
truly worthy man. 


I know no duty in religion more generally 
agreed on, nor more justly required by God, than 
a perfect submission to his will in all things; nor 
do I think any disposition of mind can either 
please him more, or become us better, than that 
of being satisfied with all he gives, and content 
with all he takes away. None, I am sure, can 
be of more honor to God, nor of more ease to 
ourselves; for if we consider him as our Maker, 
we dare not contend with him; if as our Father, | 
we ought not to mistrust him, so that we may be) 
confident that whatever he does is intended for’ 
our good, and whatever happens that We interpret | 


TH E GOLDEN SPRING 


*Tis coming over land and sea, 
The bonny Spring; 

Tis coming swift o’er hill and lea, 
On flashing wing. 

On bare, cold fields a tint of green, 

In chill grey skies a softer sheen, 

On high bleak hills an air less keen, 
Proclaim the coming Spring. 


*Tis coming unto every land, 
A milder Day, 

When war no more with bloody hand 
Shall bear the sway. 

In many a heart a softer flow, 

On many a face a milder glow, 

Soft words that melt the coming blow, 
Proclaim a milder Day. 


Tis coming to the poor man’s hearth, 
A time of love,— 

When justice shall be done on earth 
As ’tis above; 

When toil shall have its fair reward, 

Nor iron monsters in the sward 

Crush those our Saviour in his word 
Commended to our love. 


*Tis coming to the rich man’s door, 
In simple guise, 
When Luxury shall waste no more, 
Nor Pride despise ; 
But when shall mark the rich and great,, 
A Roman simpleness elate, 
A Christian scorn of pomp and state, 
Such as become the wise. 


*Tis coming soon, on rapid wing, 
This Golden Age ; 

’Tis coming like the softening Spring 
O’er Winter’s rage— 

Look out, look out, the skies are blue, 

The clouds ev’n have a golden hue, 

The sun of glory’s breaking through,— 
All hail Christ’s Golden Age! 








otherwise, yet we can get nothing by repining., KRIE NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


nor save any thing by resisting. 


If a seaman should put about, every time he 
encounters a head wind, he would never make a 


voyage. So he who permits himself to be baffled | ‘that those who profess loudly their allegiance to 
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LINES. 


* I never could see a good reason 


Why sorrow unbidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life’s season 
Be driven unheeded away. 


Our cares would make no more emotion, 


Were we to our lot but resigned, 
Than pebbles flung into the ocean, 
That leave scarce a ripple behind. 


The world has a spirit of beauty, 
Which looks upon all for the best, 

And while it discharges its duty, 
To Providence leaves all the rest; 

That spirit’s the beam of devotion, 


Which lights us through life to its close, 


And sets like the sun in the ocean, 
More beautiful far than it rose, 
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PERSEVERANCE. 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1847. 














The Proposed Illumination.—\t was with feel-| 
lings of deep sorrow that we saw an announce- 
‘ment, that the City Councils of Philadelphia had| 
‘decided to recommend to the inhabitants a general 





linnsicent and helpless w women sald chided have 


|been freely sacrificed upon the bloody altar of 
jwar. Oh! that the eyes of our citizens who wil] 
join in the proposed celebration could be turned 
\ that evening to the crowded hospitals of Sal- 
\tillo, and to the ruins of the beautiful city of Vera 
Cruz: that they could see the agonies of the 
| wounded soldiers dying almost hourly, without 
'the comforts of life, and cut off from the endear- 
‘ments of home: that they could behold the muti- 
lated bodies of 800 killed and wounded by the at- 
tack upon Vera Cruz,—mosily women and chil- 
‘dren, many of whom were buried in the ruins of 
\the falling houses! Would not the rejoicing of 
\these be turned into mourning over the desola- 
tions and horrors of war ? 


In our view, few events have occurred i 
modern times more discouraging and hevedinee. 
‘ing to the Christian philanthropist, than those 
which have transpired during the present war 


| 
F 
| with Mexico. 


A nation professedly Christian,— 
‘blessed beyond comparison in all that can render 
‘mankind happy, and pursuing an onward course 
‘of prosperity, engages in a war of conquest 
against a neighboring people, and its triumphs 
over a feeble foe are received by the people gen- 
erally with a degree of delight and enthusiasm 
equal to that of any former period. 

The warlike spirit, when aroused, would seem 
\to be as active, and as generally diffused, as 
amongst any other people, in more remote and 
less enlightened times. A higher estimate has 
been placed upon the civilization and Christianity 
‘of the uineteenth century, we fear, than facts will 
‘warrant, or than history will record. But still 
the friends of the peaceable kingdom of Christ 
‘must maintain their faith without wavering, look- 
‘ing unto the Divine Arm to sustain them against 
the spirit of violence and bloodshed which is 
‘sweeping over the land, and advocating their 
principles in the spirit of meckness. 


On the approaching occasion we trust Friends 
in this city will carefully abstain from giving the 
slightest encouragement, either by word or deed, 
to the popular excitement; and that those who 


| illumination, **in honor of the recent victories of have young children or youth under their care, 


ithe American arms.”’ 


‘untimely and suffering death of thousands of our| 


fellow-creatures upon the field of blood, was 
cause of deep sorrow and humiliation, and that 
‘the invasion of a neighboring nation and the cap- 
ture of its cities, was an occasion of grief to all, 
\those who profess to hold national honor and jus-| 
‘tice as paramount to schemes of ambition and| 


| conquest. Especially have we been surprised| 


It seemed to us that the) 


will withdraw them from any participation there- 
‘in. Let this public display prove an occasion for 
| bearing a testimony against wrong doing, and for 
impressing upon the minds of those under our 
‘eare the horrors and cruelty of war, and the 
practice of peace and good will towards all men, 
as amongst the primary duties of the Christian. 





{> Friends’ Central School will open, after the 15th in. 


‘that those who, during the whole course of this) stant, as follows: i 


|iniquitous war, have denounced it as unjust and| 
icruel towards a weak and unoffending neighbor, 
‘should now join in the general burst of — 


|which seems to spread ovestithe whole nation: 


by adverse circumstances, will never make head-| the Christian faith, and are at times found urging| 


way, in the great voyage of life. A sdilor uses 
every wind to propel his vessel; so should every 
young man learn to trim his sails and guide his 


gend it forward on its onward course.” 


forward schemes of benevolence and charity, | 
should be amongst the number who are tri-| 
bark, that even reverses should fill its canvass and|Umphing over the distresses of their fellow-men, 
and joining in the applause of victories in which) 


Boys’ School at 8} o’clock, A. M.,and close at 12 o’clock, 
M.; and in the afternoon at 2, and close at 44 o'clock. 
Girls’ School to commence at 8 o’clock, A. M., and close 
at 114 o’clock; and in the afternoon at 24 o'clock, and close 
at 5 o'clock. 





> Friends having charge of subscription papers for the 
republication of a work printed by Samuel Bownas in 1750, 
| will confer a favor on the subscriber by transmitting them, 
‘as early as possible, to Wm. D, Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth 
Street. 


Joun Townsenp. 
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MARRIED. |24 died on the passage. Their condition is said to be dis.| inland sea, when in the same position? The 
On 4th-day, 3rd of 3rd month, according to the order of tressing in the extreme. Amid this scene of misery and second objection is, that if the moon's attraction 


Friends, at the house of Aaron Fogg, Rivcway Moors to death, six bifths took place between Liverpool and Boston.|cause the tides, they should be greatest at the 
Emmaine L, Foae, daughter of Aaron Fogg. 


| Efforts are making in New York for the establishment of equator, where the water is nearest to the moon. 
On 5th-day, 8th inst., according to the order of the Reli-/ Emigrant Societies, whose objects shall be to extend such| But they are greatest at the Poles, where the 


gious Socicty of Friends, at the house of Abel Satterth- aid as the destitute emigrant may stand in need of, and as-| Water is most distant from the moon, and least at 
waite, Abington, Davin Newrort, of Moreland township, 


Montgomery county, to Susan, daughter of Abel Satterth- sist him in finding employment. ithe equator. The third objection is, that if the 
waite. | London.—Population 1,873,676 persons; number of viet-| 00'S attraction be the cause, tides would rise 





DIED | gallers 4504; proportion of victuallers to persons, 1 to aig, only ne os earth's ran “ies ey 
. e ws } se > s Ss x 2 - 
At his residence, in Wilmington, on the 7th inst., Joun | Upwards of 50,000 persons are inmates of the London ut they also rise on the opposite side ere 


} 


<a : ‘ yr t ory, while the moon 
Buttock, in the 62nd year of his age. | Workhouses; 60,000 are receiving out-door relief, and from \fore according to the theory, co 


. , ‘attracts the water more than the earth on one 
. . . ~ . 0 htly sheltered the refi for tl ; 2 
On the evening of the 8th inst., Exizasera Corsi, in, — io nN ae ee eae ® | side, it attracts the earth more than the water on 
hated par tesirreds a jonny ai iF. \the other, which is contradictory. 
On 6th.day, 9th inst., at the residence of his father, near| Scientific Expedition—The French government are fit-| Webster, in ascribing the tides to electricity, 


Burlington, Cates GaskiLt Parrisn, youngest son of John | ting out an expedition to explore the river Amazon. Of the | 





and Elizabeth W. Parrish. | vast region watered by the Amazon, the largest river on the cites the following facts. F wet the atmosphere, 
fs Sy | globe, comparatively little is known. As yet, the world | When free from vapor, is electric, and most elec- 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE |nave been enlightened in regard to it chiefly through the tric when cold, and a conductor of caloric when 

4 . 


| exertions of individual travellers who have penetrated into} heated. 


Hence the electricity of the atmosphere 
| that region; all of whom agree that its fertility and resour-| 7 , 


ildi i r i itution’ ; our-\is least at the equator, and increases with distance 
The Building Committee of the ‘Smithsonian Institution’ -., are extremely great. We trust that this new expedition z le ? 


have adopted a plan and placed the edifice under contract.| will extend our knowledge of that interesting portion of the from it; and in connection with this, the tides are 
It will be located at Washington, and is to cost $205,250. | globe, and make some soluble contributions to science.— highest at the poles, and diminish towards the 
The plan contemplates a museum, 200 feet by 50; a libra |Some opposition seems to be apprehended from England|equator. So the variations of the barometer are 
i . , u ’ et . - aie ean d - : 7 - i * 
ry, 90 by 50; a gallery of art, 125 feet long; two lecture |724 Brazil, but we trust there may be none.—N. American least at the equator and greatest at the poles. So 
rooms, one of which will accommodate an audience ot 1000| Vital Statistics—The importance of temperance,—not twilight is shortest at the equator, and longest at 


; merely in its ordinary acceptation, but as implying entire|{he poles. So the Aurora Borealis, or visible 
persons, the other connected with a laboratory, together). tinence from intoxicating drinks,—has been strikingly stseame of electricity, are never ‘visible ot the 
with several smaller rooms. |exemplified by the experience of the ‘Temperance Provident : d re ' : Se ti 
In the New Post Office Law, it is made illegal to depo- | Institution, whose members are required, by the conditions ee Oe ee eae ae 
F ; . : ; ‘of assurance, to be total abstainers. On comparing the| Variations ol the atmosphere in electricity, weight 
site two letters in the same envelope or package directed to} \ umber of deaths that occurred in several of the most suc-/and density are least at the equator and greatest 
different persons. The penalty is $10, one half to the in-| cessful Life Offices, during the first five, with the number} at the poles. These, and many other facts, show- 
former. Newspapers, not sent from the office of publica-|that occurred during the same period of years of their ex-|i14 that the electric influence increased towards 
tion, are subject to three cents postage, which must be paid | 'Stence, among the members of the l'emperance Institution, "tea | led Webs | lusi I 
edad: ; | we find the difference to be greatly in favor of the latter; as ‘He poles, te ebster to the conclusion, that 


in advance or the Postmaster cannot forward them. So,| wil) be seen by the following statement: the expansion and contraction of the ocean pro- 
also, all handbills and circulars. 


LIFE POLICIES. DEATHS. | ducing tides, was an electric phenomenon. 

The packet ship Washington Irving arrived at Boston | : issued Rens and had At, being = per 1000. | We would here suggest an analogy. Believing, 
on First-day last, bringing intelligence seven days later C8 ea lo i owe « as we do, that electricity is the universal vital 
from England. D “ 2470, “ 65 “ 94 « | principle, the motive power of all organisms, from 

The arrivals of bread stuffs at Liverpool and Cork have wie. MA) %:, Beit FO 41 ‘the whole solar system down to the lowest organ- 


been very large. The ‘Cork Reporter’ announces that 38; That this result is not to be attributed to favorable acci- |Is™ on or W ithin each planet or satellite, we can 
cargoes of grain arrived at that port between the 13th and| dent, or aught else than the operation of a salutary and life-| perceive an analogy between the tides and other 


15th ult ee penotss becomes the more — ows 7 organic motions that are attributable to electricity. 
te Bb: a ., ,, considered that every passing year more fully confirms the al : a ct * - 
The famine is extending in Franee, and Baron Rothchild | illustration already given; and the broader the basis of the All vital motions are alternate expansions and 


has devoted five millions of francs for the purchase of bread| experiment, the more conclusively the greut fact becomes COMtactions. hus the lungs expand and con- 
stuffs in America, to be sold in Paris; the profits, if any, to! established. ‘Through a period of thirteen months, from the | tract, through the agency of electricity, taken in 


rit | 5th of July, 1845, only two deaths occurred among the whole the form of oxygen. ‘Thus the heart does the 
be given to the poor. her of th d: whict ye 
: . ; jnumber of the assured; which reduces the deaths, up to same through the same agency, acting upon the 
The following extract is from an English paper: | August 6, 1846, to an average of only 34 per 1000 in each F : 


“Jreland.—In the midst of appalling seenes of destitution | Y€#"! During the past twelve months only four deaths have blood. What is the perigee and apogee of the 
and death, food is pouring into this country from all parts | occurred, though between 400 and 500 new members have ‘00M, but the qnatreenon and Capeaton of their 
of the world, yet without seeming to arrest in the least de- been admitted; and the claims are lighter in number and distances? What is the perihelion and aphelion 
S | a s Gal 7 1" 
gree the rapid strides of famine. The markets are well amount than for the preceding year. These facts, as bear-/ of the sun but the same? ‘To all these motions, 
supplied —_ ation pas, whi bee generally declined in| ie erdiibaties eilt Gop eng Skah or'en which we ascribe to electricity, we see an analogy 
orice, as well as other kinds of breadstuffs. : , , , Be WO Ege wel ae a fore we re » —* 
I “All the accounts agree that the distresses in Ireland, and|P?omptly regarded by those who seek for themselves, and in the tides : and therefore we regard the tides as 
suffering of the people are unmitigated, and surpass all that “er dependents, some provision to mitigate the calamities the respiration, the systole and diastole of the 
the imagination can picture. And it is sad to learn that the| Which flesh is heir to.—People’s Journal. earth. We suggest this for the consideration of 
Spring sowing has hurdly began in a majority of the rural) +22 »—____ the scientific. — Ledger. 
districts. No provision is therefore made for the ee el The Flour and Grain Markets remain without change. 
ear. 
“The Cork Examiner says: * From the melancholy ac. | 
> 7 ' 


counts we receive, day after day, from gentlemen of un- ELECTRICITY AND THE TIDES. The Buonaparte family was a nursery of war- 
doubted accuracy and intelligence, of the general neglect | ; ’ 


u aut Ce, | ; Newton's theory of the tides has been success-|riors; yet from Louis Buonaparte we have, after 
of this propitious season for cultivation of the land—of the} fully opposed. | save | ott tl ‘st tho, ifly of e . 1 reflecti this ind 
extensive tracts of country that are still untouched by the|‘U!!y opposed by several other theorists, who, if years of experience and reflection, this in ignant 
plough, spade or harrow—of the stupid apathy and sullen | they did not establish their own hypotheses, testimony against war: “1 have been as enthiusi- 
despair that seem to hang, like a dark cloud, over the minds| effectually demolished that of their great prede-|astic and joyful as any one else after victory; still 


of all classes—landlords, middlemen and farmers—we are|cessor. The ingenious and elegant St. Pierre, { confess that even then the sight of a field of bat- 
reluctantly compelled to believe that the present season of| 


yang : \who ascribed the tides to the fusion of the polar tle not only struck me with horror, but even turn- 
calamity 1s but the precursor of one more terrible, more ap- | . . , : eae ' ‘ . 
palling, more destructive to human life.’ |ices, for which theory he founds 4 plausible, though |ed me sick. And now that | am advanced in life, 


“The tide of emigration, it is also said by the Liverpool| fallacious argument upon a formidable array of | cannot understand, any more than [ could at 


Mercury, ‘continues to flow with a rapidity really fearful, facts, shows that Newton's theory cannot be true. fifleen years of age, how beings who call them- 


when it is considered that the class of emigrants is alto-| Noah Webster, of whom his school-books and dic-| selves reasonable, and who have so much fore- 
gether composed of the more sound and healthy portion of| ,- 


society. The comfortable farmers, the temperate, indus.|"M4ry are not the only foundations to the respect sight, can employ this short existence, not in lov- 
trious and saving, the young and able-bodied, the possessors | OF posterity, after citing and endorsing St. Pierrie’s ing and aiding each other, and passing through it 
of a small capital—these are the individuals who are flying| objections to Newton's theory, ascribes the tides as gently as possible, but in striving, on the con- 
from their native country as if it were plague-smitten.’” | {o electricity, controlled by the sun and moon. trary, to destroy each other, as though time did 

O'Connel's health is said to be improving, and he is able} We incline to Mr. Webster's theory, till a better not do this with sufficient rapidity. What I 
to take exercise on foot. be offered. thought at fifteen years of age, I still think, that 

The ships Wyoming and Susquehanna arrived at this) The first objection against Newton's theory is|war, and the pain of death which society draws 
port last week, containing about 600 emigrants, principally |the absence of tides in lakes and in inland seas,| upon: itself, are but organized barbarism, an in- 
from Ireland, \like the Mediterranean, Euxine and Baltic. IJf|heritance of the savage state, disguised or orna- 

The ship Thomas W. Scars arrived at Boston a few days|the moon can raise the water of the ocean, when|mented by ingenious institutions and false elo- 
since. She sailed with 140 steerage passengers, of whom opposite, why can it not raise that of a lake or quence,” 
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HARVEY AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
_ BLOOD. 

It has not unfrecuently happened that, at wide 
intervals of time, certain speculative or inquiring 
minds have had glimpses of a truth—of some 
great natural fact. They have seen an effect, 
without being able to trace it to a cause—a por- 
tion of an outline, of which they were unable to 
make a finished picture. A long descent through 
many brains has seemed to be necessary for the 
entire elaboration of the principle; and although 
there may be something grand and startling in 
the discoveries which at times flash upon the 
world as the result of hazard, yet those which 
have been the work of thought, observation, de- 
duction, and experiment, carried on laboriously 
through many years, forcing 4heir way, as it were, 
into existence, are not the less worthy of our re- 
spect and admiration. 


The history of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood by our countryman Harvey, presents 
itself as an interesting illustration of the views 
here thrown out. Constituting, as it did, a fact 
of the highest importance in the human economy, 
giving a new form and purpose to physiological 
science, it nevertheless met with the usual fate of 
great truths, being received with ridicule, jeal- 
ousy, and detraction. 


Wm. Harvey was born at Folkstone, in Kent, 
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‘heart, but to oppose the passage of the venal/have often observed, that after the heart itself, 
blood the contrary way, | imagined that so provi-|and even its right ear, had, at the very point of 
dent a eause as nature had not thus placed so/death, left off beating, there manifestly remained 
many valves without design.” in the very blood which is in the right ear an 
At length Harvey believed he “had hit the nail Obscure motion, and a kind of inundation and 
on the head; and having become a fellow of the | beating.” 
College of Physicians at the age of thirty, he was| It might be supposed that a discovery of this 
appointed professor in 1616, when he commenced nature presented nothing to shock the prejudices, 
a course of lectures, and for the first time modest-|or disturb the interests, of any portion of the com- 
ly announced his great discovery of the circulation|munity. Yet, as remarked in Wotton’s Reflec- 
\of the blood. Content to go no farther for a time tions, “a great many put in for the prize, unwill- 
\than in the hints thrown out, he waited with pa-|ing that Harvey should go away with all the 
tience, until time had fully matured his views, be-|glory.”” A host of those who are always ready 
fore he gave them to the world. In the year 1628, to combat facts by reasoning fell upon him. He 
when he was fifty years old, his researches were was overwhelmed with contradictions from the 
first published at Frankfort, in a smal! quarto learned, and neglected by the public generally; 
\volume, entitled Ezercitatio Anatomica de Motu'and as soon as his claims were contested, his 
Cordis et Sanguinis, dedicated to Charles I. In practice as a physician materially diminished.— 
‘this work, as has been truly observed, “ Harvey, Such was the acrimony of his opponents, that he 
by his genius, followed nature in her windings, was denounced to the king as guilty of improper 
and forced her to unveil herself.’’ “Scarcely one dissections; an accusation which, had he not en- 
of the proofs which demonstrate the circulation joyed the favor of the sovereign, might have been 
escaped his researches; he showed it not only in|attended with fatal consequences, in a day when 
certain parts, but followed it to its recesses—to violent prejudices prevailed against experiments 
the liver—where other anatomists had lost them-|on the human subject. Many asserted that the 
selves. His book is one of the rare essays which discovery was nothing new; that it had been 
exhaust the subject; it is short and comprehen- known long before: others contended for the 
isive, clear and profound, dictated by reason and honor as due to themselves; and some referred it 
experience.” to Hippocrates, from whom Harvey was said to 


on the 2nd of April, 1578. He acquired the ele-| He had diligently and perseveringly extended have stolen it. 

ments of learning at a school in Canterbury, and his inquiries beyond the human subject, with a} The ancients, in reality, knew neither the the- 
finished bis education at Cambridge. Eldest of a) view to verify his facts by comparison. The king,|ory nor the laws of the circulation. ‘They enter- 
family of nine, he was the only one who manifest-| who, with all his errors, entertained enlightened tained the most absurd ideas on many physiologi- 
ed any inclination for science. Having deter-| views on science generally, placed at his physi- cal and anatomical points relative to this phe- 
mined on devoting himself to medicine, he set) cian’s disposal the deer in the royal parks near/nomenon, and were altogether ignorant of the 
out, at the age of nineteen, on his travels to| London; and in addition to these, the zealous important part played by the lungs in this great 
France and Germany, visiting the principal ana-| anatomist minutely examined the hearts of other function. The Chinese were said to bave been 
tomical schools on his way to Italy, in which) mammalian anitnals, as well as of birds and fishes. |acquainted with the movement of the vital fluid 
country he studied anatomy for some years under) His book contains an explanation, in clear and from time immemorial; an assertion which ap- 
the celebrated Aquapendente, founder of the)concise language, of the general mechanism of pears to have solely rested on the attention al- 


school of Padua. Harvey devoted himself zeal- 
ously to this pursuit. Before his time, anatomy 
had been nothing more than a speculative science, 
distorted by many absurd and superstitious no- 
tions; and the hindrances opposed to the dissec- 
tion of the human subject, proved a formidable 
impediment to more accurate or rational re- 
searches. 


Aquapendente had noticed the valves of the 
veins in his dissections, but it does not appear 
that he had any idea of their real use or import- 


ance. The sight of these was doubtless the cause} 


of Harvey’s investigations, and moved him, as he 
says, to write, “to find out the use of the motion 
of the heart; a thing so hard to be attained, that, 
with Frascatorius, he believed it known to God 
alone.”’ He goes on to say—* Almost all anato- 
mists, physicians, and philosephers to this day, do 
affirm, with Galen, that the use of pulsation is the 


same with that of respiration, and that they differ, 
only in one thing—that one flows from the animal 


faculty, and the other from the vital, being alike 
in all other things, either as touching their utility 
or manner of motion.”’ It is evident that he was 
not unwilling to do justice to the labors of his 
predecessors, for elsewhere, to use his own words, 
he is thinking ‘to unfold such things as have been 
published by others; to take notice of those things 
which have been commonly spoken and taught, 
that those things which have been rightly spoken 
may be confirmed; and those which are false, 
both by anatomical dissection, manifold expe- 
rience, and diligent and accurate observation, 
may be amended.”’ 

Once on the track, Harvey followed it up with 
unflinching perseverance: new facts caine to light, 
and cheered him on with the hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. ‘ Observing,” he remarks, “the valves in 


the veins of many parts of the body so placed as. 
to give free passage to the blood towards the 


the circulation, and incontestable proofs of the ways paid to the pulse by that singular people. — 
‘truth of his theory, His own words will best) Hippocrates is the earliest author who makes any 
\convey the certainty and accuracy of his views. allusion to the subject; he speaks obscurely of the 
‘In the chapter on the action and office of the usual motion of the blood and distribution of the 
heart, he remarks—* First of all, the ear (as the veins. Plato represented the heart as a species 
‘auricle was then called) contracts itself, and in of divinity, that poured out blood to every mem- 
‘that contraction throws the blood with which it ber of the body; and Aristotle, who uses the word 
abounds, as the head-spring of the veins, and the arteria for windpipe, speaks of a recurrent motion 
‘cellar and cistern of blood, into the ventricles of of the blood, comparing it to the ebbing and flow- 
the heart.” Afier its passage through the lungs|ing of the sea in the well-known channel of Eu- 
and body, “it returns to the heart, as to the foun- ripus: these opinions were, however, founded on 
tain or dwelling-house of the body; and there|mere conjecture, not on actual demonstration.— 
again, by natural heat, powerful and vehement,’ Galen, who believed that the veins originated in 
it is melted, and is dispensed again through the the liver, endows the body with “three kinds of 
body. ‘The pulse of the arteries is nothing but spirits, natural, vital, and animal, corresponding 
the impulsion of blood into the arteries.” to the same number of faculties or functions.” 
| Harvey’s biographer, Dr. Friend, writing on The seat of the natural was in the liver, for the 
‘the discovery, observes, “As it was entirely owing growth and support of the body; the vital he as- 
to him, so he has explained it with all the clear-|signed to the heart, for the development and car- 
‘ness imaginable; and though much has been writ-|"ying about of heat; and placed the animal in the 
ten on that subject since, I may venture to say head, as the source of sensation and motion. The 
his own book is the shortest, plainest, and the arteries were supposed to be nothing more than 
most convincing of any.” We find the celebra-| passages for air or “spirit,” and after death they 
ted Boyle, who was contemporary with Harvey,| were found empty; from which circumstance they 
not less candid. He remarks in his philosophical |derive their name. Cicero, in his treatise, De 
works—*“Late experiments having shown the use| Natura Deorum, has the phrase—Sanguis per 
of the blood’s circulation, and of the valves in the | venas, et spiritus per arterias.”’ 


heart and veins (which, the famous Dr. Harvey! ‘These doctrines prevailed until the time of Ser- 
told me, gave him the first hint of his grand dis-|yvetus, who, better known as a theologian than 


covery,) we at length acknowledge the wisdom of) physician, fell a victim to the religious fanaticism 
the contrivance, after it had escaped the search| of the Calvinists of Geneva. 


His writings con- 
: , 
of many preceding ages.”’ 


‘tain many remarkable facts; among others, a de- 

The extreme care with which Harvey must |scription of the pulmonary circulation, with which 
have pursued his inquiries, may be best under- it appears he was imperfectly acquainted. His 
stood by what is perhaps the most striking pheno-|suppositions, however, were not founded on ac- 
‘menon in his important discovery—that of the|tual experiment. Like Galen, he made the body 
‘independent motion and life of the blood itself.|the abode of three spirits; one of which, the aerial 
He noticed the gradual cessation of movement spirit or pneuma, was seated in the heart and ar- 
in the ventricles and auricles in dying animals,|teries. Afier Servetus, Columbus, a physician of 


and goes on to say—‘ But besides all these, 1'Cremona, threw further light on the circulation 
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thtdagt the lurigs, yet he remained entirely igno- the transfusion of blood, was an ardent propaga-| vention to the Spanish government, to be used in 
rant of the part played by the arteries. ‘To him tor of his theory. In his own country, he gained the navigation of the Mississippi, but without any 
we are nevertheless indebted for a description of|a powerful advocate in Sir George Ent, who pub-| better success. At length a company was form- 
the uses of the valves of the heart. He was fol- lished a book in his favor. The “momes and de-|ed, and funds subscribed, for the building of a 
lowed by Czwsalpinus, first physician to Pope tractors’’ were also replied to in temperate lan- steam-boat, and in the year 1788 his vessel was 
Clement VIII., who held some clear views on the guage by Harvey himself. He says, “1 think it launched on the Delaware. Many crowded to 
subject; but being continually engaged in scho- a thing unworthy of a philosopher, and a searcher |see and ridicule the novel, and, as they supposed, 
lastic disputes, his allusions to it are, in most/of the truth, to return bad words for bad words; | the chimerical experiment. It seemed that the 
cases, incidental and obecure; and notwithstand-/and I think I shall do better, and more advised, |idea of wheels had not occurred to John Fitch; 
ing his verification of the labors of his predeces- if, with the light of true and evident observations, | but instead of them, oars were used, which work- 
sor, his works abound in glaring errors. With'{ shall wipe away those symptoms of incivility.”|ed in frames. He was confident of success; and 
the exception of applying a ligature, below which To those who taunted him with being nothing| when the boat was ready for the trial, she started 
he noticed the swelling of a vein, he appears to more than a dissector of insignificant reptiles, he | off in good style for Burlington. ‘Those who had 
have added_ nothing new to the theory of the cir- replied, with as much truth as impressiveness, “If|sneered began to stare, and they who had smiled 
culation. ‘you will enter with Heraclitus, in Aristotle, into|in derision, looked grave. Away went the boat, 
Amid all this ignorance of the true functional a work-house (for so I call it) for inspection ofjand the happy inventor triumphed over the scep- 
action, the wildest speculations prevailed. ‘The viler creatures, come hither, for the immortal ticism of an unbelieving public. The boat per- 
heart was taken as an oracle, and its beats were gods are here likewise; and the great and Al-|formed her trip to Burlington, a distance of 20 
listened to as pfophetic. Some contended that mighty Father is sometimes more conspicuous in| miles; but, unfortunately, burst her boiler in round- 
the use of the veins was merely to keep the blood the least and most inconsiderable creatures.” —_| ing to the wharf at that place, and the next tide 
in equilibrium, and prevent undue accumulation | Harvey attended the king in his journeys during floated her back to the city. Fitch persevered, 
in any part of the body. Others, again, bewil- part of the civil war, and was present at the bat-|and with great difficulty procured another boiler. 
dered themselves with calculations on the power “le of Edgehill. He afterwards retired to Lon-| After some time, the boat performed another trip 
of the heart, and believed that it exerted a force on, in the neighborhood of which city he passed |to Burlington and Trenton, and returned in the 
equal to 3,000,000 of pounds, a notion speedily the remainder of his days. In his seventy-fifth | same day. She is said to have moved at the rate 
combated by a third party, who proved, to their year he built and endowed a library and museum of eight miles an hour; but something was con- 
own satisfaction, that the power did not exeed for the College of Physicians. He died in June, | tinually breaking, and the unhappy projector only 
eight ounces. Although modern science has 1657, at the age of seventy-nine, but not before|conquered one difficulty to encounter another.— 
stripped off these marvellous attributes from what the truth of his doctrines had been generally re-| Perhaps this was not owing to any defect in his 
Senac calls ** the material soul of living bodies,” cognized; and his own professional brethren were | plans, but to the low state of the arts at that time, 
and made it a hydraulic machine, yet we find no proud to do him funeral honors. He was buried|and the difficulty of getting such complex ma- 
less cause for wonder and admiration at its mys-|4t Hempstead, where a handsome monument, sur-|chinery made with proper exactness. Fitch be- 
terious powers. ;mounted by a marble bust, was placed over his|came embarrassed with debt, and was obliged to 
To return to Harvey. It was for removing this grave by the College of Physicians. It was said /abandon the invention, after having satisfied him- 
mass of error, for laying tire the aitet Gdmirable of him, that “his candor, cheerfulness, and good- |self of its practicability. This ingenious man, 
sontiieihies tue qe ten yet seen, that he was | ess of heart were conspicuous in his whole life,| who was probably the first inventor of the steam- 
assailed by the envious and ignorant from every |*® well as in his writings, and exhibit a worthy boat, wrote three volumes, which he deposited in 
quarter. How well he did his work, we learn Pattern for future imitation;”’ and that one of his/ manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia Libra- 
from Jenty, according to whom, he, “with inde. | Hoblest characteristics was love for his profession, |ry, to be opened thirty years after his death.— 
fatigable pains, traced the visible veins and arte-|294d a desire for the maintenance of its honor. |W hen, or why, he came to the west, we have 
ries throughout the body, én their whole progress | What a striking commentary do these facts af-|not learned, but it is recorded of him that he died 
foun ‘and to the heart, so as to demonstrate, even ford on the ignorance and selfishness of society! and was buried near the Ohio. His three volumes 
to the most incredulous, not only that blood cir-| How easily have the many suffered themselves to| were opened about five years ago, and were found 
culates through the lungs and heart, but the very be led by the interested few, whose motives were |to contain his speculations on mechanics. He 
manner how, and the time in which that great work |'°° ofien of the most despicable character. This|details his embarrassments and disappointments 
is performed.” ‘To this “indefatigable pains” we|'S the more to be wondered at, as experience, if, with a feeling which shows how ardently he de- 
doubtless owe the six large diagrams, of the size |" policy, might have dictated the question, cui sired success, and which wins for him the sympa- 
of life, still preserved in the College of Physicians, |2" How was this answered in Harvey’s case? thy of those who have heart enough to mourn 
showing all the blood-vessels of the human body; Hobbes says of him, he “is the only man I know, over the blighted prospects of genius. He confi- 
and prepared with such nicety, as to display dis. | that, conquering envy, hath established a new doc-|dently predicts the future success of the plan, 
tinctly the semi-lunar valves at the entrance of the | "ine in his lifetime”—and yet twenty-five years which, in his hands, failed only for the want of 
aorta, by which he used to illustrate his lectures. |@!apsed before this was accomplished. For a)pecuniary means. He prophesies that in less 
The delivery of these lectures, however, involved |4uarter of a century had this great truth to strug-|than a century we shall see our western rivers 
him in much suffering and loss. In the Seahinion|\S"* against the malice, jealousy, and stupidity of | swarming with steam-boats; and expresses a wish 
and riots of the civil war, his house in London was|'t8 enemies, who denied the discoverer’s claim to| to be buried on the shores of the Ohio, where the 
pillaged and burnt, with many valuable papers, | Figinality, with as little reason as those who dis-|song of the boatmen may enliven the stillness of 
whose destruction was irreparable, and caused |PUuted Galileo’s discovery of Jupiter's satellites, on bin resting-place, and the music of the steam en- 
him constant regret. ‘In the eyes of his con-|the ground that a Dutchman had previously in-| gine soothe his spirit. Whatanidea! Yet how 
temporaries, he was looked upon only as a dissec- | Yented a telescope. Mankind, however, have ad pera the mind of an ardent projector, whose 
ter of insects, frogs, and other reptiles.” ‘And on| Ways been prone to persecute new truths; whether! whole life had been devoted to one darling object, 
the authority of Aubrey, we learn that Harvey | ‘hey shall continue to do so, depends greatly on | which it was not his destiny to accomplish ! And 
said, “that, after his booke of the Circulation of |*®e present generation. /how touching is the sentiment found in one of his 
the Blood came out, he fell mightily in his prac-|, Harvey’s reputation has now nothing to fear. journals: “ The day will come when some more 
tice. * * * [was believed by the vulgar| lhe circulation of the blood is universally admit-| powerful man will get fame and riches from my 
he was crackbrained; and all the physicians were |'€d to be the first great discovery after the pro-|invention; but nobody will believe that poor John 
against his opinion, and annoyed bim.” mulgation of the Baconian method; and though) Fitch can do anything worthy of attention.” — 
The persecution of Harvey appears to have giants in mind have lived since, with all the facili- | Hall's Notes on America. 
been prompted only by the mean passi f hi |ties which use and example in the inductive me-| 
73 an passions O° S| thod have given, only one greater and more com-| 
contemporaries. No other motive is obvious; for 7 Saal, ae: DAYS WITHOUT NIGHTS, AND NIGHTS WITH. 
. 2. ae »lete discovery—the discovery of gravitation—has on 
it is difficult to see in what way “the craft” was ~ b Chambers’ Ten i OUT DAYS. 
endangered. In his case, however, as in many a Oo Dr. Baird, in his lecture at the Conference 
others, it almost appeared as if men had some Room, gave’ some interesting facts. There is 
strong personal interest in keeping back the truth, JOHN FITCH. 


‘nothing that strikes a stranger more forcibly, if 
so eagerly did they exert themselves to resist it.| In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Phila-|he visits Sweden at the season of the year when 


Carrere, rector of the academy of Perpignan,|delphia, conceived the design of propelling a boat|the days are longest, than the absence of night. 
wrote a thesis against the doctrine. It was also|by steam. He was both poor and illiterate; and|Dr. B. had no conception of it before hia arrival. 
attacked with great virulence by Dr. Primrose,|many difficulties occurred to frustrate every at- He arrived at Stockholm, from Gottenburgh, 400 
and by Riolan, the celebrated French anatomist. |tempt which he made to try the practicability of| miles distant, in the morning, and in the afternoon 
Harvey nevertheless found friends. Folli, physi-|his invention. He applied to Congress for assist-| went to see some friends—had not taken notes of 
cian at the court of the Medici, the first to attemptiance, but was refused; and then offered his in-|time—and returned about midnigh:; it was as 
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light as it is here half an hour before sundown. | 
You could see distinctly. But all was quiet in| 
the streets; it seemed as if the inhabitants had | 
gone away or were dead. No signs of life—stores sinuses do not escape, but there is a heavy, dull| 
closed. ‘The sun in June goes down at Stock- ache in their region. Descending down the ali-| 
holm a little before 10 o’clock. There is a great|mentary canal, we come to the stomach, where 
illumination all night as the sun passes round the|the results in extreme cases are symptoms of gas 
earth towards the north pole, and the refraction|tritris. Pain, tenderness, and a constant sensa-| 
of its rays is such that you can see to read at mid-|tion of sickliness, and desire to expectorate, be- 
night. Dr. B. read a letter in the forest near|long to this affection. The action of the heart) 
Stockholm, at midnight, without artificial light.|and lungs is impaired by the influence of the nar-| 


orbicularis muscle, experienced with intolerance| 


There is a mountain at the head of the Gulf of|cotic on the nervous system; but a morbid state! 


Bothnia, where on the 21st of June the sun does! of the larynx, trachea, and lungs results from the| 
not go down at all. Travellers go up there to see|direct action of the smoke. 
it. A steamboat goes up from Stockholin for the| served to be rendered hoarser and with a deeper 
purpose of carrying those who are curious to|tone. Sometimes a short cough results, and a) 
witness the phenomenon. It only occurs one|case of ulceration in the cartilages of the larynx) 
night. The sun goes down to the horizon, you came under the doctor's notice. The patient was | 
can see the whole face of it, and in five minutes such a slave to the habit, that he hardly ever had, 
it begins to rise. ithe pipe out of his mouth. Similar sufferings| 
At the North Cape, lat. 72 degrees, the sun|have been caused by similar practices in other| 
does not go down for several weeks. In June it|instances. Another form is a slight tickling, low) 
would be about 25 degrees above the horizon at|down in the pharynx or trachea, and the patient! 
midnight. ‘The way the people there know it is|coughs, or rather hawks up, a grumous-looking| 
midnight, they see the sun rise. The changes in|blood. It is so alarming, as to be mistaken for| 
those high latitudes, from summer to winter, are| pulmonary hemoptysis. ‘The action of tabacco-| 
so great, that we can have no conception of them|smoking on the heart is depressing; and some eI 
at all. In the winter time the sun disappears, dividuals, who fee] it in this organ more than 
| 





and is not seen for six weeks. ‘Then it comesjothers, complain of an uneasy sensation about the 
and shows its face. Afterwards, it remains for |left nipple—a distressing feeling, not amounting | 
ten, fifleen, or twenty minutes, and then descends, |to faintness, but allied to it. ‘The action of the} 
and finally it does not set at all, but makes almost|heart is observed to be feeble and irregular. An| 
a circle around the heavens. Dr. Baird was ask- uneasy feeling is also experienced in or beneath 
ed how they managed in regard to hired persons, | the pectoral muscles, and oftener on the right side! 
and what they considered a day? He could not|than on the left. On the brain the use of tobacco) 
say, but supposed they worked by the hour, and | appears to diminish the rapidity of cerebral action, | 
twelve hours would be considered a day’s work. |and checks the flow of ideas through the mind. | 

Birds and animals take their accustomed rest It differs from opium and henbane, and rather ex-| 
at their usual hours. The Doctor did not know cites to wakefulness, like green tea, than com-| 
how they learn the time, but they had, and go to/ poses to sleep; induces a dreaminess which leaves) 


4 : 
rest whether the sun goes down or not. The no impression on the memory, leaving a great sus- | 


| mation, and a peculiar spasmodic action of the| UNIONVILLE 


of light on awaking in the morning. ‘The frontal! 


} 


The voice is ob-| 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
TI\HIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the 17th day of 5th month next. The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advanee, and the re- 
mainder at the close of the Session, 


References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m 3, 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Ae ales on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
\) Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of 5th month, (May) 1847.. 
A competent Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
Philada. 





For particulars inquire of 

George Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 

George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 

Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 

Samuel Townsend, Balti 

John Needles, animoare. 

William C. White, New York city. 

B. Rush Plumby, , 

M. ct, y f Trenton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 

Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2, 
W “Seams Apprentices to the PLAIN AND 
/ FASHIONABLE DRESS MAKING, apply to 


MARY A. SHOURDS, No. 163 North 4th St. above Noble. 
4th month LOth, 1847.—2t* 


NEW 





DRY GOODS 


FOR FPRIENDS. 


N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 


STORE 


a 


hens iake to the trees about 7 o'clock, P. M.,|ceptibility, indicated by a trembling of the hands |'eturned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 


and stay there until the sun is well up in the 
morning, and the people get into this habit of late 
rising, too. he first morning Dr. Baird awoke! 
in Stockholm, he was surprised to see the sun 
shining into his room. He looked at his watch, 
and found it was only 3 o'clock; and the next 
time he awoke, it was 5 o'clock, but there were 
no persons in the streets. ‘The people are not in 
the habit of rising so soon. The Swedes in the 
cities are not very industrious, owing probably to 
the climate.— Hartford Times. 


~eoo 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING. 

The wide-spread habit of smoking has not yet 
had due medical attention paid to it and its con 
sequences. It is only by two or three years’ ob- 
servations that Dr. Laycock had become fully 
aware of the great changes induced in the system 
by the abuse of tobacco, and of the varied and 
obscure forms of disease to which especially ex- 
cessive smoking gave origin. He proceeded to 
state some of them as they were met with in the 
pharyngeal mucous membrane, the stomach, the 
lungs, the heart, the brain, and the nervous sys- 
tem. The tobacco consumed by habitual smokers 
varied from half an ounce to twelve ounces per 
week, the usual quantity from two Lo three ounces 
Inveterate cigar smokers will consume from four 
to five dozen per week. ‘The first morbid result 
iz an inflammatory conditivn of the mucous memn- 
brane of the lips and tongue; then the tonsils and! 
pharynx sulfer—the mucous membrane becoming 
dry and congested. If the thorax be examined 
well, it will be found slightly swollen, with con- 
gested veins meandering over the surface, and 
here and there a streak of mucus. Action as-| 
cends upwards into the posterior nares. The eye 
becomes affected with heat, slight redness, lachry- | 








sal Talia oF thahect ack aie’ anconlave! stween Second aud Third Streets, north side, and provided 
. y y* POF. 5 . - TY a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
results of smoking;.so are blackness of teeth and |he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
gum-boils. There is also a sallow paleness of the|given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
complexion, an irresoluteness of disposition, a want |gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
of life and energy, and, in constant smokers, who Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 


i | Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
do not drink, a tendency to pulmona ry phthisis.—| which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
Dr. Wright of Birmingham, in a communication |tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 


to the author, fully corroborates his opinions; and| The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
both agree that smoking produces gastric disor- |20d from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
lers. coughs, and infl: aE tare aliections af tin 'tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
Gers, COUGNS, and jntammatory siecuons O it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination, 
larynx and pbarynx; diseases of the heart, and | 


lowness of the spirits; and, in short, is very inju-| Be he SEARLES ADAMS, 
rious to the respiratory, circulating, alimentary, | rai 0. 19: Amen Sh, ae 2d and 3d, North Side. 
and nervous systemns.— Literary Gazettee. ilada. 4th month 10th, 1847. dmo. 10.—tf. 2. 











; . 
ae STYLE DRESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
now opening, at G@, & H. TAGG’S, S. E. 
ae fe ey Biadeabie da) comer of 10th and Pine Streets, consisting in part of Book 
: Fri aes Prepares Wo Caer seme Cry eee se |Muslins, do. do. Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Bobinetts, 
or Friends. Ls Te 
: > | Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and 
Plain and Medium style Mousselines; Mode Color do.5| ee a ’ 
B oe Stripe Ginghams, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &c. 
do, pawns, Ginghams, me merenes eet — mee Also, ] a fine French ‘pasty fast colors, at 124 cents 
TS, Sent Puree eee saga dos per yards ; = em aaa Muslin Shirting, 2 et 
Seal Skin do.; Book Muslins, and Book Muslin Handker- \+4 ee ~_ at 12) gate. sme. —tf 1 


iefs; C rape; Cre isse; and Heavy Silk} 
oe Cap Crape; Crape Lisse; Blond = a2 | HAT MANUFACTORY. 
/T..MMOR KIMBER, Jr... HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
UST RECEIVED, Bishop’s wide Black Dress and Man.| 1 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
tilla Silks, to which the attention of purchasers is in-| chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


~ SPRING GOODS. 
“OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner of 4th and Arch Sts., 











vited, at | friends and the public to his fresh and gencral assortment 
G. & H. TAGG’S, jof Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
4mo. 3.—tf.-1. S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine, |anner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 





|general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
\city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

F.. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
|manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
jexperience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


FURNISHING GOODS. 

Barnsley and Irish Sheetings; 9-8, 5-4, 6-4 Pillow Lin. 
ens; Damask Table Linens and ‘Table Cloths, of snow drop 
and other patterns; Napkins; Doylies; Bird Eye and Huck- 
aback Towellings; Irish Linens; 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 Silk Warp 
Flannels, for Summer wear; a few pieces 6-4 Damask ‘Ta- | — 
ble Linens, at 314 and 374 cents. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
4mo. 3—tf. 1. 





PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 


ie 


\S7 Job Printing executcd with neatness and despatch. 





